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DE QUINCEY AND HUGO GROTIUS. 

De Qurxcey records a conversation with 
some of the other boys when he was a student 
at the Manchester Grammar School about the 
value of Grotius as a defender of the Christian 
religion. Paley was then in full vogue, and 
some of them regarded him as having eclipsed 
the older apologist. It was said that Pococke, 


when an Oriental translation of Grotius was | 
suggested, had pointed out as objectionable | 
the reference to the legend of the dove which | 


was supposed to be the messenger from 
heaven to the prophet. A boy who is in- 


dicated only by the initial G., but in whom | 


we may recognize the future Bishop of 


Chichester,* suggested that Grotius had de- | 


liberately restricted his choice of arguments 
because 

“the neutral man will hearken to authorities 
notoriously neutral ; Mussulmans will show defer- 


* This was Ashurst Turner Gilbert, who became | 


Principal of Brasenose College, and in 1842 was 
appointed Bishop of Chichester. He had a blind 
daughter, whose efforts on behalf of the blind have 
been productive of much and lasting good. Dr. 
Gilbert died 21 February, 1870. His only publica- 
tion was a Visitation charge. He is noticed in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


ence to the statements of Mussulmans; the sveptic 


will bow to the reasonings of scepticism. 
On this De Quincey asks :— 

“Was G— right? In that case he picked a lock 
which others had failed to pick. ‘as he wrong? 
In that case he sketched the idea and outline of a 
better work (better, as more original and more 
special in its service) than any which Grotius has 
himself accomplished.” 

The Opium-Eater half apologizes for not 
having examined the book to see if the ex- 
planation was correct. 

Grotius is no longer regarded as the stan- 
dard-bearer of Christianity, but his book will 

jalways retain a certain interest and has a 
curious history. It happens that Grotius has 
| himself given an account of the origin and 
intention of his book. When he was a prisoner 
in the castle of Lupstein, he whiled away the 
hours by the composition of a little book 
which he afterwards described as “the child 
of my grief in time past ; now a monument 
of my thanksgiving to God.” He wrote it in 
Dutch, his native language, and he wrote it 
in verse. Probably his choice of metre was 
determined by the greater difficulty of the 
| task, and the greater likelihood that it would 
| divert his mind from the considerations of his 
misfortunes. Yet he knew the value of verse 
as a medium of instruction. “For precepts 
of wisdom,” says Bishop Symon Patrick, 
speaking of this matter, 
“so taught are exceeding charming to the minds 
of youth; being not only more easily imprinted on 
the memory, but touching the affections more 
powerfully, and to the very quick, than when other- 
wise spoken at large.” 
He may have remembered that Apollinarius 
is said to have translated the books of Moses 
and other parts of the Old Testament into 
heroic verse in imitation of Homer. 

The Dutch were, and are, a maritime people, 
and Grotius, thinking of their skill in seaman- 
ship, considered that the sailors’ love of song 
might be turned to account in the propagation 
of the faith. As they passed from port to port, 
the rimes in which he had enpeunded the 
grounds of the Christian religion would fur- 
nish them with sober entertainment, give 
them an intelligent faith, and supply them 
with arguments for the confutation or con- 
viction of men of other religion or of no reli- 
'gion. “ For,” observes Grotius, 


“they would neither want matter for such en- 
deavours, when in their long voyages they commonly 
| met either pagans, as in China and Guinea; or with 
Mahometans, as under the Turkish Empire, the 
Persian, and the Africans; or with Jews, who, as 
| they are now professed enemies of Christians, so 
are dispersed through the greatest part of the 
world; and there would always be store of impious 
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men, who are ready upon occasion to vent the poison 
which for fear they keep concealed.” 
The ‘Bewys van den Waren Godesdienst’ 
appeared in 1622. Grotius escaped from 
srison in 1621, and was frequently asked by 
is great Parisian friend Hieronymus Bigno- 
nius what were the arguments of his Dutch 
book. This led Grotius to translate it into 
Latin prose, and it immediately became 
popular all over Europe.* In 1638 the 
author writes to Vossius that there are two 
German, an English, a French, a Greek, and 
a Persian version accomplished or in process. 
To have put a systematic argument for the 
truth of Christianity into verse will seem in 
these degenerate days somewhat of a tour de 
force ; but as early as 1631 there was a German 
translation in verse, and an English one in 
1686, and another one in 1776. The thing, 
then, can be done if it is worth the doing. 
The scheme of the work is comprehensive. 
The first book is devoted to the existence of 
God ; the second argues that the truth of the 
Christian religion is evidenced by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, the excellence of 
His precepts, and the extension of His doc- 
trines ; and the third deals with the authen- 
ticity and authority of the New Testament. 
The fourth book is directed against various 
forms of pagan religion, and the fifth argues 
that the Jews ought to be convinced by the 
evidence for the miracles of Jesus, and should 
recognize Him as the looked -for Messiah. 
The sixth book is devoted to the case of the 
Mahometans. Grotius begins by a catalogue 
of the corruptions of Christianity which were 
sem a by the invasion of the barbarian 
1ordes ; and this not effecting a reform, 
**Mahomet by the just permission of God planted 
a new religion, the opposite of the true Christian 
faith, but expressing in words what was in a great 
measure the conduct of life of the greater part of 
those who claimed to be disciples of Jesus.” 
Grotius alleges that the Mahometan populace 
are prohibited from reading the Koran—a 
statement that is, of course, inaccurate. He 
emphasizes the fact that Mahomet acknow- 
ledges Christ, and compares the miracles 
attributed to each. The first Christians, he 
claims, were fearers of God; the first 
Mahometans were robbers. The spread of 
Christianity he attributes to the miracles 
wrought by its Founder and the apostles ; the 
spread of Mahometanism to the sword. In 


* The letter to Bignonius which serves as a pre- 
face to the Latin text is dated Paris, 27 Aug., 1639; 
but there is in the British Museum a_ book, 
**Sensus Librorum Sex, quos pro Veritate Religionis 
Christiane Batavie, scripsit H. Grotius (Parisiis, 
1627),” which, according to a note in the Catalogue, 


like manner he compares the a of the 
two religions, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the disciples of the prophet. “There are 
many absurd things,” says Grotius, “in the 
Mahometan books.” The book concludes with 
an exhortation to the Christians as to the 
duty of faithfulness and unity. 

Grotius makes no profession of quoting only 
Mahometan authors, although necessarily 
most of what he urges is directed against the 
teaching of the Koran. On the whole, then, 
it would appear that the Manchester Gram- 
mar School boy had hit upon a plan for an 
apologetic work which had the merit of 
originality, and would seem to be well adapted 
to the end in view. 

It would lead us too far afield to compare 
the arguments of Grotius with those adopted 
by Al-Kindi in a defence of Christianity. 

E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 

Tuere is also in the audience chamber 
what is known as a “coftin-stool,” one out 
of eighteen which are mentioned in an 
early inventory of the Hospital property. 

Immediately to the left, past the fireplace, 
the visitor enters the sanctum of the arch 
bishop. This room can be best described as 
severely plain; it is panelled throughout. 
Opposite the door there is a specimen of an 
old corner cupboard, which forms part of the 
woodwork of the room, and is therefore a 
fixture. 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to pic- 
ture in the mind of the visitor the aged arch- 
bishop sitting in this small, rather cheer- 
less, ill-lighted room, and in the quiet, 
monastic - like seclusion of his environment 
pondering over his past life. There would 
spring up before him his early childhood 
spent in Grimsby, and the rapid action of his 
mind would carry his thoughts to his master- 
ship of Pembroke Hall, then to his charge of 
Wales ~-possibly back to the time when he 
was at Trinity College—then again to the 
See of Worcester, and, finally, to his advance- 
ment to the See of Cantesiers. In such a 
life as Whitgift’s there was ample scope for 
reflection, self-recrimination, and possibly 
self-congratulation. 

It was in 1563 that Thomas Cartwright, 
chief of the Nonconforming party, presented 
Parliament with a book written by him called 
‘An Admonition.’ Archbishop Whitgift kept 
naturally to his own ideas of Church govern- 


is “not an extract, but the complete Latin text.” 


ment. The bandying which took place 
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between these two giants in writing in the 
shape of books can be verified by a look at 
six or seven volumes I saw in the audience 
chamber. These books are titled in almost 
bewildering language. Here are some of the 
titles : “An Answer to a certain Libel intituled | 
An Admonition, by John Whitgift, D. | 
Divinity, 1572”; “A Reply to the Answer 
made by M. Doctor Whitgifte against the 
Admonition to Parliament, by T. C.” (no 
date, but probably between 1572 and 1575) ; 
“The Defense of the Answere to the Admoni- 
tion against the Replie of T. C. by John Whit- | 
gift, Doctor of Divinitie, 1574”; “The 
Second Replie of Thomas Cartwright against 
Master Doctor Whitgift’s Second Answer, 
1575.” But Limagine the field was held by | 
the archbishop. 

At the north-west corner of Whitgift’s 
sanctum a door of comparatively recent make 
opens on part of the well-worn stair which 
leads to the archbishop’s sleeping apartment. 
The stair is steep, cal turns abruptly from | 
the door to the left. 

At the head of the stair is one of the finest | 
specimens it is possible to see of a sixteenth- | 
century inside door. It is very thick, and 
what may be called two-ply, and of great 
strength. 

Some remarkable features of this door are 
its two sets of hinges and its three locks, one 
of the latter locking and unlocking in the} 
common way from the inside and outside. A | 
handle on the door inside only opens it ;| 
the remaining two locks are manipulated | 
from the outside, and practically secret. The 
action by which the locking and unlocking is | 

ut in motion resembles the heads of the 
olts or nails which are so common and 
numerous over this and similar doors. 

It is clear that the archbishop had cause 
to be careful of his personal safety, and was 
specially so with regard to his sleeping-room. 

ven supposing an entry to have om made 
into the quadrangle, an evil-disposed person 
would then have had at least five strong 
be doors to force ere he could reach Whit- 
gift. 

No doubt the troublesome times in which 
the archbishop lived, and certain acts of his 
own, together with his many enemies among 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, and others, 
made it necessary for him to take the greatest 
care to protect himself. 

His body-servant, or whoever had the keys 
or means necessary to work the outside locks, 
must have been in the highest degree trust- 
worthy. The person occupying the bedroom, 
it will be noted, could not get out (if the two 
outside locks were fastened) without the 


concurrence and aid of some one outside the 


room. 

On the other hand, no person could enter 
the bedroom without the archbishop or 
the occupant being party thereto by un- 
locking his side and turning the “opening” 
handle. 

The shutters of the two very small windows 
in the bedroom are in situ. Returning down 
the well-worn stairs, which are celebrated, if 
not hallowed by the footsteps of Archbishop 


| Whitgift, we revert in thought to the men 


who have been privileged to fill the position of 


| warden, and so have trod these time-honoured 


steps. The archbishop was his own warden 
for some time. 

In 1668 William Crowe was chaplain—a 
man of considerable ability as a writer, who 
ingloriously ended his life by hanging him- 


‘self. John Shepherd, who filled the position 


of chaplain in 1675, had under him as usher 
John Oldham the poet. It was at this hos- 
vital Oldham produced, among other writings, 
bis satire on the Jesuits. Croydon has to 
thank this usher for the visit of the Earls of 
Rochester and Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, and 


other persons of distinction at this time, to 


the venerable structure. Oldham died at 
the residence of his patron the Earl of 
Kingston in 1683. 

At the extreme end of the audience chamber 
is the entrance to the kitchen connected with 
the archbishop’s rooms. The kitchen, like 
the rest of the apartments, adds its quota 
to the interesting relics this mine of anti- 


| quarian wealth contains, of which fact the 


inhabitants generally of Croydon and neigh- 


| bourhood seem oblivious. The culinary de- 


partment affords specimens of dishes—three 
at least as many hundred years old each— 
pewter platters, and some old willow-pattern 
dishes. Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A.E, 

(To be continued.) 


Hoyte’s ‘ Wuist.’—At 9" §. ii. 436 I drew 
attention to another discovered copy of the 


‘second edition of Edmund Hoyle’s ‘Short 


Treatise on the Game of Whist’ (1743), to 
which Mr. JULIAN MARSHALL (as the holder 
of the thitherto known sole copy of that 
issue) replied at 9" §S. iii. 35. Out of those 
notes a correspondence ensued between Mr. 
MARSHALL roe | myself upon an interesting 
point. The two prints of the second edition 
were plainly different, and the question arose 
which of ~ fe belonged to the older issue. 
One marked difference was that the price of 
the book appeared upon one of the 7 arate 
and not on theother. I contended that to fit 
in with the facts, the unpriced copy should be 
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the older. Mr. Marsa t wisely expressed no | years ago—and I believe that Eutropius, 
opinion. Ultimately, Mr. Marsnact had both | once our first Latin book, is responsible for 


copies collated by an expert with the only 


the assertion—that Julius Cesar once swam 


available and known print of the first edition | across some river or estuary, holding his 
(1742), deposited in the Bodleian Library, Ox-| coat of mail in his left hand, and his com- 
ford. The collater found that for the purpose | mentaries between his teeth, using his right 


of making up the priced copy some of the | arm for swimming. 


sheets and leaves of the first edition had been 


It sounds very mythical 
and unlikely, yet a distant memory suggests 


used, from which he came to the opinion that | that it has been read. 


it was the older issue of the two. I was 
silenced, but not convinced. In connexion 
with the subject, it will be interesting to note 
that Bodley no longer stands in the unique 
position of possessing the only known original 
print of the work. I have a genuine duplicate, 
“By Edmund Hoyle, Gent. | London: | 
Printed by John Watts for the Author. 

MpccexLu.” It is complete, and in its own 
covers with gilt edges. J. 5S. McTear. 

Bangor, Down. 

Ece-pance.—When Dr. Johnson made his 
only visit to the Continent he saw, on the 
Paris Boulevards, “ rope-dancing, farce,” and 
an “egg-dance,” 16 October, 1775. His diary 
consisted of very brief notes, and no descrip- 
tion is added. Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 1848, 
p. 260. In Laborde’s ‘ View of Spain,’ English 
translation, 1809, v. 256, there is an account 
of dances in use among the Valencians :—- 

“In the first they place on the ground a great 
number of eggs, at small intervals from each other ; 
they dance round the eggs in these intervals; it 
seems as if they must crush them every moment, 
but notwithstanding the celerity and variety of the 
steps they display, they never touch one of them.” 

In Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 961, a writer who 
signs himself “ W. G.” describes an egg-dance 
which he saw at the fair at Utrecht in July, 
1828. It was performed by a blindfolded 
girl of ten :— 

** Fourteen eggs were arranged on the ground at 
about two feet distance from each other it must 
have required considerable skill and practice to 
avoid, as she certainly did, treading on any of the 
eggs. 

An egg-dance is introduced by Goethe into 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ but I have not this at 
hand. 

Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 1801, quoted 
in the ‘H.E.D., says that “the egg-dance 
was common enough about thirty years 
back.” A dance in which the blindfolded 
dancer’s object is to break as many eggs as 
possible is mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 3™S. iv. 
492. 

About 1860 I saw men in Highland costume 
dancing over two crossed swords in Drypool, 
now part of Hull. W. C. B. 


EXpLoits IN SWIMMING. 


a synagogue at Capernaum. 


If Cassius may be believed, Ciesar’s swim- 
ming powers were feeble. We read how they 
both leaped into the “ troubled Tiber” upon 
a “raw and gusty day ”:— 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cwsar cried, ‘“‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink !” 
* Julius Cwsar,’ Act I. se. ii, 

Joun Pickrorp, M A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


tev. Joun FLEETWOoD.—It is commonly 
thought that the author of the (formerly 
much read) ‘ Life of Christ,’ which is attri- 
buted to the Rev. John Fleetwood, D.D., is 
really unknown, and that that name is an 
assumed one. I do not think there is any 
proof of this; and if so, conjecture is at fault 
with regard to the true author. William 
Fleetwood, who was Bishop of Ely in Queen 
Anne’s reign, had only one son, whose name, 
according to the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ was 
Charles, but the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ gives it as James. The author 
of the ‘ Life of Christ’ produced several 
other works, one of which, called ‘ The Chris- 
tian’s Dictionary, appeared in 1775. In the 
preface to this he tells his readers that it is 
tounded on studies which had extended over 
a period of nearly fifty years, so that he must 
have been born very early in the eighteenth 
century. It can hardly be said, however, 
that his learning was very profound. Thus, 
under ‘Courage, he speaks of that of 
Xenophon, “who retreated with the ten 
thousand Greeks from Persia, and led them 
safe home to Athens”; the fact being that 
as a body the Greeks never got further back 
than Thrace, and itis exceedingly unlikely that 
Xenophon himself ever saw Athens again, 
though the decree of banishment, which he 
richly deserved for fighting under the 
banner of his country’s enemies, was even- 
tually rescinded. In the article headed 
‘Centurion’ Fleetwood confounds Cornelius 
of Cxesarea with the centurion who had built 
The work is 
“illustrated and adorned with thirty curious 


(See ante, pp. 21, | and emblematical Engravings, executed from 


42, 137, 193, 284.)—I think I have read many|the Original Drawings of the celebrated 
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Wale, by the most eminent English Artists.” 
I do not know whether we are to understand 
that the four lines of verse at the foot of each 
are by the Jearned author himself, but it is 
difficult to repress a smile at several, par- 
ticularly at those illustrating the article on 
‘Knowledge. A reverend gentleman in 
gown and bands, with a small telescope and 
globe on a table at his side, is pointing 
through an open window at the moon and a 
number of bright stars arranged in a form 
bearing no resemblance to any constellation, 
and lecturing to an assemblage of pupils on 
astronomy. Below are the delicious lines :— 

The Priest explains, inspired by Grace Divine, 

Each Planet’s Laws, and ev'ry heav’nly Sign ; 

The pious Pupil views them as they roll, 

Confesses God, and feels Him in his soul. 

The author would have been deeply aston- 
ished if he had been told that his lines 
savoured of polytheism. But they certainly 
do; each planet has not its own laws, but 
the motions of all are regulated by the same 
laws, impressed by the same Creator. 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 


Movaste Srocks.—It will be remembered 
that in Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear,’ Act II. 


sc. ii, the Duke of Cornwall orders the’ 


servants to “fetch forth the stocks” from 
the Earl of Gloster’s castle, so that the Earl 
of Kent may be placed therein, outside the 
castle. Then follow the directions, “ Stocks 
brought out,” “ Kent is put in the stocks.” 
The Church Monthly tor January, 1901 


(issued in advance as an advertisement), | 


gives a picture of 

“some movable stocks kept in the Guildhall at 
Much Wenlock. They were intended for wheeling 
round the parish when persons were punished, as 
an example to others. These stocks are said to 
date from the reign of Queen Elizabeth.”—P. 14. 


W. C. B. 


Cot. IsAac Barré.—-On looking over my 
note on ‘Miss Trefusis’ (ante, p. 281) I see 
that one sentence may perhaps be mis- 
construed. I said that Col. Barré had 
received a wound in the American War. 
The American War is generally understood 
to mean the war which resulted in the in- 
dependence of the thirteen colonies. Col. 
Barré was not engaged in this war, to which, 
indeed, he was strongly opposed. Several 
years previously he had been employed on 
Wolfe’s staff during the war with the French 
in Canada. At Quebec, where he was serv- 
ing as adjutant-general, he lost an eye and 
was injured so severely in the other that 
eventually he completely lost his sight. 


Readers of Horace Walpole will remember 
the mot of Lord North, who had long been 
blind, and who, on Barré visiting him in 
1787, said, “Col. Barré, nobody will suspect 
us of insincerity, if we say that we should 
always be overjoyed to see each other.” 
Wolfe had so high an opinion of his right- 
hand man that he left hima hundred guineas 
in his will. Barré was held in equal esteem 
by Amherst, who selected him to convey to 
England the despatches announcing the cap- 
ture of Montreal. Some time after his 
arrival he left the service, and, being intro- 
duced to public life by Lord Shelburne, 
roved for many years a useful partisan, 
iaving a considerable flow of language and a 
pretty talent for invective. Oblivious of the 
truth that many years afterwards was enun- 
ciated by Lord Beaconsfield in one of his 
novels, that “abuse is not argument,” he 
belonged to that numerous class of politicians 
who substantiate their own case by blacken- 
ing the character of their opponents. Sub- 
sequently he accepted a pension of 3,200/., a 
| course of action which laid him open to the 


sneers of that eminent sinecurist Horace 
| Walpole. It would perhaps have been 
| better for his reputation if he had been of 
the opinion of a much greater soldier of our 
own days, and had “kept aloof from politics.” 
W. F. Prmeaux. 
“(Gone To Jertcuo.”—The following extract 
| from the hay sp Market Review of 29 Sept. 
(p. 829) may be of interest to philologists :— 
‘* Braintree [is] a village which gave rise to the 
wroverb in which ‘ Jericho’ stands for a remote and 
undefined locality. It was at the old country seat, 
quaintly named Jericho, which was close to the 
little faded and shrunken town of Blackmore, that 
Henry VIII. carried on an_ intrigue with the 
beautiful Lady Elizabeth Tailbois, the mother of 
his illegitimate son, Henry Fitzroy. The local 
tradition is that his courtiers, when the king was 
suddenly missing from Court, were in the habit of 
saying that his Majesty ‘had gone to Jericho,’ and 
from this cireumstance arose the cant [more pro- 
perly, slang] phrase, in vogue to this day.” 
There is a different meaning in Chatto & 
Windus’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ 


F. MArRcHAM. 


Percu.—In one of Mr. 8S. O. Appy’s 
valuable contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ setting 
forth his discovery of a fixed relation between 
the area of villeins’ dwellings and that of 
their land-holdings, he says: “ Houses were 
erected in bays of 16 ft. in length, and this 
was a unit of measurement.” In Wright’s 
‘Homes of Other Days’ may be seen illustra- 
tions of an early feature of internal furnish- 
ing—the perch (med. Lat. pertica, equiv. to 
A.-8. rod, rood), on which falcons or fowls 
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roosted, or across which saddles, armour, 
clothing, &c., were suspended. This stick 
was evidently supported at each end by 
notches in or on the roof principals, which 
would give it the fixed length of 16 ft. (or 
rather 16ft. Gin.). It would therefore, I 
should think, have afforded a convenient 
means and standard of measurement, and 
might explain why the rood, pole, perch, or 
“lJand-yard ” (still so called in Devon) should 
consist of 16 ft. Gin. The corresponding 
intervals between the house principals (or 
forks) having been decided, as I understand, 
by the space required for standing four oxen, 
it would seem as though the building measure 
must have preceded the land measure. 


THe Dark Acres.—When Coleridge was 
asked, What are the dark ages? his answer 
was, “Those concerning which we are our- 
selves in the dark.” His words had double 
yungenecy and piquancy before 1811, when 
lallam’s ‘ Middle Ages’ appeared, and before 
Gibbon had reached his present popularity. 
The a “dark ages,” in the earliest cita- 
tion by Dr. Murray, appears in the following 
setting: “A Theatre...... called so in the dark 
Ages, when such Names were given at ran- 
dom.” The author is A. Gordon, and the 
date is 1730. It seems possible that an 
earlier usage—and, perhaps, one more signi- 
ficant—may be known to those readers of 
*N. & Q. who have so frequently discovered 
a lower deep in the lowest deep of the Ox- 
fordians. 1 would, therefore, on them to 
turn their searchlights on the chronology of 
“dark ages.” The birth of the term must 
synchronize with some special superflux of 
self-conceit James D. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Wittram Morris as A MAN or Bustness. 
—lam more than a little puzzled by a sen- 
tence in Mr. Mackail’s ife of William 
Morris.’ Speaking of Morris as a man of 
business, Mr. Mackail says (vol. i. p. 221): 
“That neglect of detail which is one of the 
secrets of success came to him naturally.” A 
little further on he varies the phrase, and 
calls this neglect “detachment from routine.” 
Surely this is mere confusion of terms. It is 
poe to be exact and systematic without 
xing a slave of the machine ; and is it not a 
fact that the most successful men—nay, the 
greatest men—in every walk of life have, as 
a rule, been careful of detail? To be so is 
obviously necessary to the scholar, the artist, 
the scientist, the writer; is it less so to the 
man of affairs—politician, soldier, lawyer, 
merchant, tradesman, or whatever he is? It 


may be said that the director of great affairs 

may be careless of detail if he employs care- 

ful subordinates; but this is begging the 
question, and apparently is not what Mr. 

Mackail means, Ms he quotes in illustration 

of his remark this curious speech of Morris : 

“T keep fifteen clerks doing my accounts, and 

yet I cannot find out how much money [ 

have got.” His accounts cannot have been in 
very careful hands. And we are to under- 
stand that this was one of the secrets of his 
success. It is worth while to ask how far 
this indifference to detail affected Morris’s 
art work. We may attribute to it, I suppose, 
at least in part, the level, monotonous cha- 
racter of so much of his verse. He is said to 
have written 700 lines of ‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise’ in one day. One may marvel at such 
fertility, but cannot help regretting that his 
habit of “letting things slide” in business 
should have invaded his literary workshop. 
C. B. 

RovuTes BETWEEN LoNDON AND Paris IN 
1843.—It is rare that any book (save a prayer 
book) is seen upon this island, but I have 
curiously just come across a French guide- 
book, printed in Paris in 1841, wherein the 
various routes between the two capitals are 
given as follows :— 

Vid Shoreham and Dieppe (London to Shore- 
ham by rail, to Dieppe by steamer, Dieppe to 
Rouen by diligence, Rouen to Paris by rail), 2424 
miles, time taken 20} hours, cost 2/. 18s. 6d. This 
appears to be the shortest, quickest, though not 
the cheapest way. 

Via Shoreham and Havre (London to Shoreham 
by rail, and Shoreham to Havre per steamer, hence 
to Paris by diligence and rail), 2815 miles, time 
taken 24} hours, cost 3/. 6s. 6. 

Via Havre from London by steamer (hence by 

| diligence and rail), 39 hours, cost 3/. 13s. 

Via Dover and Calais (London to Dover per 
railway [when finished], Dover to Calais per 
steamer, Calais to Paris per diligence), 289 miles, 
time taken 32 hours, cost 3/. 6s. 6d. 

Via Southampton and Havre (Londen to South- 
ampton per railway, Southampton to Havre per 
steamer, and hence per diligence to Rouen, and by 
rail on from there to Paris), 332 miles, 284 hours’ 

| travel, cost 3/. 16s. 

Via London to Boulogne by steamer (hence to 
Paris by diligence), 266 miles, time taken 38 hours, 
cost 2/. 8x. This latter route, it states, is very 
economical, and the least fatiguing, the sea part 
| of the voyage in general not exceeding 5 hours. 
| Via London to Dover (by rail, hence to Boulogne 
| by steamer, and on to Paris by diligence), 270 miles, 
time taken 30 hours, cost 2/. 16s. 6+. 


It will be seen by the above that, in the 
early forties, there were seven distinct routes 
| between Paris and London and vice versd. 
Harry Hens, 


Ile ’Ouessant, Finistére, 
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Mr. Georce Morzey’s ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
GREENWOOD.’ (See ante, p. 338.)—I very much 
doubt whether any ound or phrase can pro- 
perly be said to be peculiar to any one county. 
Certainly none of those quoted in the notice 
of Mr. Morley’s book is so. Mr. Morley, as 
his reviewer suggests, is wrong in giving “to 
work for” as the meaning of “to fend.” “ Pro- 
vide for” is the nearest equivalent [ can think 
of, but sometimes the word seems rather to 
mean “ look after.” I suspect that the alleged 
Warwickshire superstition respecting the 
robin redbreast is a confusion of the well- 
known legend of the bird’s having tried to 
pluck a thorn from our Saviour’s crown with 
another, of Welsh origin, to the effect that 
he flies every day to the infernal pit with a 
drop of water in his beak, to assuage the 
sufferings of the little children there tor- 
mented. This is how his breast was burnt, 
and the reason why he feels the cold of winter 
more than other birds. One cannot see why 
he should go to hell for water, as Mr. Morley’s 
version has it. C. C. B. 


In your review of this book you refer to 
several words which are in common use in 
Tyneside and the north of England generally ; 
for instance, the words “ faggot” —in “ye dirty 
faggot,” an expression one sometimes hears— 
and “fend.” “Go fend for yourself” means 
“go fish, or look after, yourself.” The ex- 

ression “coal,” or “coally black,” is also 
— at times—say of a very dark night. I 
have always been under the impression that 
the word was derived from “ coal.” 


R. B—r. 


‘HistortcaL Dictionary.’ (See 
ante, p. 308.)— Replying to the Editor's excel- 
lent suggestion that “a society should be 
formed to supply country centres with this 
work,” I would say that I shall be very 
happy to permit any one living in East 
Herts or West Essex (for which this town is 
central) to refer gratuitously at any reason- 
able hour to my copies of the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary ’ and the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ My full address is Ivy Lodge, 
Warwick Road, one minute from the railway 
station, east side. I trust others will give 
the same facilities. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 

[This example seems well worthy of imitation. ] 


Dr. Jonxn Witsox.—This musician was the 
composer of the music for the ‘Masque of 
Flowers,’ 1614, as is shown by the fact that 
he reprinted it in his ‘Cheerful Ayres,’ 1660. 
In the ‘Cheerful Ayres’ it is arranged for 
three voices. It is noteworthy that the 


‘Masque of Flowers’ was “printed by N. O. 
for Robert Wilson,” and was “to be sold at 
his Shop at Graies-Inne, new gate,” 1614. 
G. E. P. A. 
Passace ‘Eornen.’—In the introduc- 
tion to Methuen’s recent edition of King- 
lake’s ‘ Eothen’ I note the following piece of 
editorial stupidity :— 

“In chap. xvi. he says that shrouds are a 
in the holy water of the Jordan and ‘preserved as 
a burial dress, which shall inure’ (later editions 
‘enure’) *for salvation in the realms of death.’ 
Some critical scholar of eminence should be called 
upon to emend or explain this mysterious poses. 
At least, if people are allowed to print such things 
in the nineteenth century, what right have we to 
emend the classical authors when they choose to be 
intelligible ?” 

If the editor was so ignorant as not to 
know the meaning of “enure,” why did he 
not consult a dictionary ? The ‘ N.E.D.’ would 
have shown him that he ought to have left 
Kinglake’s “inure” in the text. The passage 
has no difficulty whatsoever. J. 5. 


Junius C#sar.— 

“This was settled by litigation in 1624, on a 
petition to Sir Julius Cesar, Chancellor of the 
Court of Exchequer, who referred the question to 
the Judge of Assize.”—7'ransactions of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archwological 
Soc., vol. xv. p. 120, foot-note. 

** There was a Master of the Rolls with the name 
of Sir Julius Cesar, who here in 1815 married Mrs. 
Hungate.”—‘ N. & Q.,’ 9 S. vi. 222. 

Julius Cesar, 122, St. Mary Street, South- 
ampton, appears on the ‘ Register of Chemists 
and Druggists of Great Britain’ as having 
passed his examination on 13 December, 1876. 
If the date 1815 in the second case is correct, 
we have three cases of curiously interesting 
nomenclature. W. E. Witson. 

[A famous cricketer was so named too.] 


Autuor’s Errors ‘ Loruatr.’—The death 
of Lord Bute has set people reading ‘ Lothair’ 
again, myself among the number, and [ have 
been interested to find a curious instance— 
not, I think, hitherto noticed—of the author's 
carelessness in regard to the Christian names 
of his characters. Lady Montairy is called by 
three different Christian names in three sepa- 
rate chapters. In vol. i. p. 23 (second edition) it 
is said, & propos of her skill in croquet, “ Her 
sisters used the mallet with admirable skill, 
but not like Georgina”; later on (p. 166) the 
Duke says to Lothair, “There is a large party 
at luncheon: Augusta Montairy is there”; 
and in vol. ii. p. 8 we read, “Bertha 
St. Aldegonde oa Victoria Montairy came 
in to give the Duchess a rapid embrace.” 

One remembers Thackeray’s slips of this 
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kind, as when (in ‘The Newcomes’) he kills 
the mother of Lord Farintosh in one chapter 
and resuscitates her in a subsequent one ; 
but I do not think they are so common in 
Disraeli’s writings. The famous substitution 
of “Capel” for Catesby in the first edition of 
*‘Lothair’ is said not to have been a slip at all. 
OswaLp Hunrer-Brair, OS.B. 
Oxford. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of orly private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ TRENEssE-BAG.”—This word occurs in Cot- 
ttrave (ed. 1673), s.v. “Mulette,” in the sense of 
a rennet-bag, or the maw of a calf. Halliwell 
gives “irenese” as a Somerset word for 
“rennet,” but the word is not known to the 
Somerset correspondents of the ‘E.D.D’ Is 
Cotgrave’s word in use in any part of Eng- 
land at the present day? A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


Lixcotn House, Hotporx.—In Mr. Herbert 
Thurston’s recently a book on ‘ The 
Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln’ it is stated that 
“there can be little doubt that Lincoln House 
stood somewhere within the irregular space.. 
enclosed between Southampton Buildings, Staple 
Inn, and ‘the passage which unites them. It will thus 
have been close beside, and probably a little in the 
rear of, the two or three old timber houses with 
projecting gables which still attract the attention 
of the passer-by on his right hand as he travels 
citywards along High Holborn.” 

Where can be found a fullandaccurate account 
of Lincoln House, the London residence in 


the thirteenth century of the Bishops of Lin- | 
coln, and where Bishop Hugh, the great Car- 


thusian prelate, died on 16 November, 1200 ; 


and is there in existence any old map or | 


print showing the position of the house, 
which was afterwards also called South- 
ampton House? What is the passage above 
referred to? Is it the eastern part of 
Southampton Buildings leading to the 


southern entrance to Staple Inn? Are the 


“old timber houses” still standing ; or is this 
of the Holborn front of Staple 
nn? We 


Fanrutta.—I have recently seen a picture 
labelled ‘Fanfulla et ses Compagnons de 
Couvent.’ The owner of the coliostion sup- 
posed that some scene from Moliére was 
represented, but I have failed to find any 
such name amongst his characters. The 
subject seemed to be a tonsured Don Quixote 


in full armour, but without helmet, and the 
“Knight” was apparently addressing his 
fellow-monks before dismounting from his 
Rosinante. Who was Fanfulla, and what is 
the meaning of the representation ? 


T. B. J. 


“Gatumaurry.”—I observe, ante, p. 378, 
the remark that the earliest form was 
the O.F. calimafree, to which is added, “but 
cali- in this case was only a prepositional 
prefix.” May we be informed as to the “ pre- 
position” which is here so mysteriously 
alluded to?! The my French dictionary 

ives up the etymology. 


“THE MADING TUB.” —The Daily Mail of 
28 September says: “The success which has 
attended the introduction of John Chinaman 
to wash London’s clothes has brought a 
bitter ery from the British knights and 
dames of the mading-tub.” What is a 
mading-tul ? Whence comes mading ? 

PALAMEDES. 


Custom at Hittrncpon.—In the register 
of the parish church of Hillingdon, Middle- 
sex, there occurs the following :— 

“ July 7, 1663.—This day the hearse of the late 
Archbishop of Canterburie, sometime Lord High 
Treasurer of England, going to Oxford, where he 
was to be interred, had buriall here offered by me, 
meeting it at the Church gate with the service 
book, in surplice and hood, attended by the clerk, 
and the great bell solemnly tolling all the while, 
according to the ancient and laudable custom in 
like cases.” 

To what custom does the vicar of Hilling- 
don refer? H. J. Grrrrry. 


“To kEecH.”—Is this word ever used in the 
sense of to take liquid out of a vessel by means 
of a ladle or spoon? It was familiar to me 
forty or fifty years ago in Buckinghamshire, 
but on using it the other day I was told no such 
word existed, and have not been able to find 
it in any dictionary. W. 

[‘*To lade out water,” Wright and Halliwell’s 
Dictionary.’] 


Douste Consonants.—Can anybody ex- 


plain why Bayle, in ae French words, 
almost as a rule spells them with a single 


instead of a double letter, as conoitre, oposez, 
| aprouve, — supose, aporte, soufre, aprend, 


afaire? take these from the Amsterdam 


Wetstein, ed. 1730, the press readers of which 
were very correct. The doubled letter is 
scarcely of use in any language. Sometimes 
we are purely inconsistent. Letter must have 
two ¢’s, literal one. The double letter very 
'seldom affects the pronunciation. Would it 
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not be well to drop the double letter alto- 
gether? It would simplify spelling and save 
time too. C. A. Warp. 


OrnaMENT.—I am anxious 
to know the symbolism of an ornament for 
the watch-chain bought by a lady at Naples. 
It is cut in some sort of stone, an open right 
hand, the two middle fingers closed on the 
palm, and thumb covering them. The same 
device was repeated in little bunches of 
charms bought at the same time, most of 
them having well-understood meanings. 

ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


Joun THompson, SECRETARY OF STATE.—He 
was appointed (jointly with John Thurloe) on 
27 February, 1659 60, by the reinstated Long 
Parliament, and held office until the restora- 
tion in May following. Who was he? He 
was not a member of Parliament at the time, 
nor was Thurloe. A John Thomson, Auditor- 
General of the Revenues of Scotland, was 
M.P. for Selkirk and Peebles in 1654-5, and 
for Edinburgh in the Parliament of Richard 
Cromwell, 1659. Was he identical with the 
Secretary of State? W. D. Prxk. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Atrwoop Famity.—Sir Josiah Childe mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of William Atwood, of 
Hackney. Can any one tell me her pedigree, 
or to what family of Atwood she belonged ! 
There are Atwood pedigrees i in Visitations of 
several counties. There is also a pedigree of 
the “Atwood family of Hawne” by — Atwood. 
Where can this be seen? It is not at the 
British Museum. H. C. B. 


IpPLEPEN, co. Devon.—Can any one suggest 
the derivation of the name of this village, 
which lies off the main road between Newton 
Abbot and Totnes, about three and a half 
miles from the former? It was called Iplepena 
in the time of the Domesday Survey. 

. Cann HucHes. 

Lancaster, 


“Burry.”—What is the origin: of the word 
iutty, gamekeeper's slang for “comrade”? 
“The dog was took away home: to granny by 
my butty ” (Richard Jefferies, ‘The Amateur 
Poacher,’ 1896, p. 117). 

J. Hotpen 

[The origin is unknown. The ‘H.E.D.’ says that 
it is a possible corruption of booty. The word is in 
ary ; dialectal use in England. See ‘ Eng. Dial. 

ith 


“Smous.”—-Halliwell says this term is in 
Suffolk equivalent to “Jew.” In Macklin’s 
*Man of the World,’ near the end of Act IL, 


Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, contemplating 
the sinuous handling of a bishop by a Jew, is 
made to exclaim : 

** Ha, ha, sha! admirable ! admirable! I honour 
the smouse a! it was devilish clever of him, 
my lord, devilish clever! The Jew distilling the 
bishop's brains.” 

Is the term perchance of 
“ Moses”? Tuomas BayNe. 


Owen Tupor.—I should be glad to know 
what books refer to the life of Owen Tudor. 
T. P. 


[Consult list of authorities in the life by Mr. 
Archbold in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Dutton Famiry.—My maternal ancestor 
Sir Hugh Dutton rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice at the battle of Poictiers, in recognition 
of which service a frette was added to his 
coat of arms. The Dutton family to which 
this knight belonged claim descent from 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. Can 
any of your readers give me more detailed 
information respecting Sir Hugh Dutton ? 

CHARLES STEWART. 

22, Gloucester Road, South Hornsey, N. 


“Pawky ”=CunninG, Crarry.—A Lincoln- 
shire woman said to my sister the other day, 
“That old cat is pawky.” Is the word of 
frequent use in England? In Scotland, of 
course, it is well known. What is the deriva- 
tion? 


Dutcn Laneuace.—What is the relative 
recurrence of the letters of the alphabet in 
the Dutch language ? 2RSKINE. 


PassaGE GoetHE.— Where does this 
occur in Goethe’s works: “The beautiful is 
higher than the good ; the beautiful includes 
the good”? I think that Carlyle quotes it, 
but without giving the reference. 

E. S. B. 

BLAcKHAM Famity.—Can any one give me 
the crest and arms of the Blackham family ? 

ArTHUR BLACKHAM. 


HERTFORDSHIRE CASTLES, ANSTEY AND 
Bennincton.—Historical references to the 
above are desired, other than what is con- 
tained in the county histories. 

W. B. Gertsu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Ferpinc or BarNAcie.—There is a brief 
pedigree of this branch of the Feilding family 
in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire.’ Can yf reader 
supplement it by giving dates of death of 
Michael Feilding of Barnacle, living 1602 ; 
Roger, living 1614; Basil, living 1653 ; 
another Basil, living 1685? Barnacle Hall 
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was in the parish of Bulkington, but I am | 
| of his place. After he had departed a letter 


informed that the registers of that parish do 
not contain any Barnacle entries. 
A. T. M. 


“MirHeRED” is a word in common use in 
this part of Warwickshire in the sense of 
being confused or bothered. “ Don’t mither 
me, [ am bothered enough now ”; “I am that 
mithered I don’t know what I am doing.” I 
cannot find any reference to the word. 

Coventry. 

Mither — to smother, encumber, muftile up. 
Northampt.” See Wright and Halliwell.] 


Lieut.-Cot. Moornouse.—Can any in- 
formation be given as to the family or 
descendants of Lieut.-Col. Joseph Moor- 
house, Madras Artillery, who was killed at 
the siege of Bangalore on 7 March, 1791? 
He was buried at Madras in October, 1791, 
and a mural monument (by Peart) was erected 
to his memory in St. Mary’s Church, Fort 
St. George, Madras, with the following in- 
scription :— 

“By order of the Court of Directors | of the 
East India Company | to commemorate the dis- 
tinguished Services, | of the late | Joseph Moor- 
house Esqr! Lieutenant Colonel of the Coast 
Artillery : | who was killed at the | Attack of the 
Pettah Gate of | Bangalore, | on the Seventh Day 
of March | Anno Domini | Mpcexct.” ; 

J. H. L. 


AGricuLcturAL Descriptive Rimes. — | 
shall be glad if correspondents will note 
references to what might be termed technical 
agriculture in poetry. As an illustration | 
note the following ; its authorship, and from 
what source drawn, are, however, unknown 
to me :— 

With wholesome fare our villa’s stored ; 

Our lands the best of corn afford ; 

Not Hertford wheat, nor Derby rye, 

Nor Ipswich pease, can ours outvye ; 

The largest ox that England bred 

Was in our verdant pastures fed. 
Technical agricultural references are to be 
found, I believe, mostly in minor rural poets 
—those that might be termed “county” 
poets especially. References to local descrip- 
tive agricultural effusions by forgotten or 
unknown minor—perhaps very minor—poets 
will be welcome. R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 

Glencara, Harpenden. 


WorcestersHire Fotk-Lore.—The owner 
of a property in this county had recently a 
bailiff and a groom, who lived in houses a 
few hundred yards apart. The groom was 
discharged, his conduct not being satis- 
factory. It is thought that he picked up the 


idea that the bailiff had manceuvred him out 


was delivered by post to the bailiff in an 
unknown hand, but thought to be sent by 
the groom. The envelope contained a crumb 
of bread, a small piece of earth, an inch or 
two of string, and an empty pea-pod. Can 
any correspondent throw light on_ this 
mysterious communication, which seems to 
savour of a writing on the wall or a symbol 
language which is unknown to me? 


W. H. QuARRELL. 


Latin Lixnes.—Many years ago I remember 
reading the following lines, or something 
like them :— 

Dixit Abbas ad Priorem, 

Tu es homo boni [?] morum 

Quia semper meliorum 

Mihi das consilia. 
Can any one kindly inform me where the 
original is to be found ? Wurm. 


Beglics. 


“QUARTER” OF CORN. 
(9 S. v. 456; vi. 32, 253, 310.) 

Dr. Murray, replying to a question on the 
meaning of the quarter, corn-measure, rightly 
recognizes it as the quarter of a chaldron, but 
he assumes that it is so at present as well as 
in a distant past. He takes for granted that 
in the imperial measures of capacity the 
largest unit recognized by English law is the 
chaldron of 32 bushels, and that the answer 
to the question, “ A quarter of what?” could 
be obtained at once from an arithmetic book 
or a boy’s table of weights and measures. 
Now, if | am not mistaken, the chaldron has 
for more than five centuries been, legally, a 
measure of 36 bushels. In consequence of this 
change, and the penalties imposed by statute 
on the efforts made to adapt the quarter to 
the altered chaldron, the latter dropped out 
as a corn-measure, surviving only as a measure 
for coal, and now practically as a measure for 
coke, one chaldron of which is, I believe, con- 
sidered as the product of a ton of coal. 

Consequently, from Recorde (1543) to Whit- 
aker (1900) there is scarcely any mention of 
the chaldron as a corn-measure. In only one 
table of measures have I found it: in Hylles’s 
‘Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke’ (1600), 8 bushels 
make 1 quarter, 4 quarters 1 chalder, 5 quarters 
1 wey. But 4 quarters did not make a chalder 
in 1600 ; and in 1707 the chaldron had so far 
died out as a corn-measure that Bishop Fleet- 
wood (‘Chronicon Pretiosum’) says, “doubt- 
less a Quarter is a quarter or fourth part of 


some load or weight.” 
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There is no doubt that the chaldron was the 
measure corresponding to a ton of heavy 
wheat, 62} lb. to the Winchester bushel ; and, 
curiously, it would be so now in Canada and 
the United States since the reduction there 
of the ton to 20 centals. But in England the 
raising of the hundredweight from 100 lb. to 
112 lb.—a_ change which probably occurred 
early in Edward III.’s reign, if not before— 
necessitated the raising of the chaldron so 
that it should continue to be a ton-measure 
of wheat. So it became by law 36 bushels, 
which at 62 lb. gave only 8 lb. short of the 
new ton. The Quarter was left behind, at 
least as an aliquot part of the chaldron, and 
the wey seems to have tried to take the place 
of the latter as 5 quarters. I venture to sug- 
gest that the wey was one of the king’s 
measures that were unpopular. Certainly the 
wool wey was part of the system which de- 
the pos ale of their 16 lb. stone, only 
eaving its half, the present butcher's stone, 
and substituted the objectionable 14 lb. stone 
and 7 lb. nail, not multiples of the pound, but 
fractions of the new hundredweight. An 
effort was made by the mercantile community 
to preserve the chaldron by raising the 

uarter to 9 bushels. The statute book gives 
the story—-how in 1391 it was ordained “ that 
8 bushels striked should make the quarter of 
corn, nevertheless that divers people will not 
buy but of 9 bushels for the quarter”; how in 
1413 the London practice was again made 
illegal, “ using a measure called the Faat in 
which after the seller has put 8 bushels he is 
made to put another, making the quarter of 
9 bushels”; how again, in 1432, penalties 
were ae eget against “the use of the Faat 
in London whereby they make sellers give 
9 bushels to the Quarter ” (see ‘ Fat,’ ‘H.E.D.’). 
Foiled in the long attempt to raise the Quarter, 
people strove to raise the bushel. Worlidge 
gives the bushel as being often=9 gallons= 
70 lb. wheat; and to this day a bushel of 
wheat in some markets is 70 lb., exactly one- 


eighth of the long quarter, which is a fourth | 


both of a chaldron of 36 bushels and of a ton. 

I may observe that the Quarter has, in 
another name at least, a history of its own. 
It is the old English seam=“a seam of corn, 
8 bushels” (Worlidge). And the seam, a name 
older than that of the quarter, is probably 
the sa/ma, or load, still extant in Sicily as a 
measure equal to 7°6 bushels. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


Paatnation vi. 147, 258, 373).—Your 
correspondent Mr. RicHarp HeEMMING would 
appear not to be aware of the fact that the 


double pagination of books is not mere 
arbitrary arrangement, but that there are 
serious practical difficulties in the way of 
its abolition. 

In the case of nearly all books of solid and 
serious information, the preface, table of 
contents, and other “ preliminary matter” are 
the last parts of the MS. to be prepared. It 
iremuuatie happens that for lack of type, 
economy of time, or other reasons, a con- 
siderable portion of the text is worked off 
before these are ready, and it would be im- 
vossible to forecast how many pages to leave 
for them. Even if this number were accu- 
rately known beforehand, unless it amounted 
to 16, 32, &c., it would throw out the pagination 
of the “ signatures” throughout the book and 
lead to endless confusion. 

Again, your correspondent appears to sup- 
pose that folio, quarto, octavo, &c., indicate 
a size. This is, strictly speaking, not the 
case. The size of the book is indicated by 
the old-fashioned names of the sheets of 

per—royal, demy, crown, foolscap, &c. 
These have become so confused by new 
names and intermediate sizes that to abandon 
them in favour of some other and more 
accurate description is a desirable change, 
but I think most bibliophiles would prefer to 
retain the words folio, quarto, octavo, &c., 
which describe the manner in which the 
sheet (of whatever size) is folded. 

JouHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street. 


Str JerEMIAH MuRDEN, SHERIFF OF Lon- 
DON, 1725-6 (9"" S. vi. 369).—He died 27 March, 
and was buried 4 April, 1726, at Richmond, 
co. Surrey. Will registered in C.P.C., 76 Ply- 
mouth. He had married, 30 December, 1714 
(being then of St. Augustine’s, London), at 
Lee, co. Kent, Mary, sister of Sir Robert 
Bayliss, Lord Mayor 1728-9. She died about 
1741, without issue. Administration granted 
19 January, 1741/2, to the said Robert, her 
brother and next of kin. G. E. C. 


“LANTED ALE” vi. 367).—I remember 
the time when this mixture, and many other 
dirty things, were recommended for the 
cure of jaundice. Urine must have been 
used for medicinal purposes for centuries. 
In acurious treatise on medicine and surgery, 
written by John Woodall, “Surgeon of His 
Maiesties Hospitall of S* Bartholomewes,” 
published by Nicholas Bourne, London, 1639, 
there is given a list of drugs and other sub- 
stances with their characters (symbols), and 
a description of their various properties and 
uses. Concerning wrina the author says : 
“Men’s urine and children’s urine, it is com- 
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monly used in Alchymie, and some use it in 

fomentations, and otherwise in Chirurgery 

and Physicke.” B. D. Moseey. 
Burslem. 


REFERENCE Sovcut (9"" §, vi. 268).—A Free- 
thinker is compared with a fly upon a pillar 
in St. Paul's Cathedral in the Guardian, 
No. 70; see ‘The British Essayists’ (45 vols., 
1823), vol. xvii. p. 75. In the contents to this 
volume the essay is ascribed to Berkeley. 
In the general index at the end of vol. xlv. 
the reference is given rightly under ‘ Flies 
and Freethinkers,’ but incorrectly under 

Freethinkers,’ where Spectator, No. 70, is 
referred to. H. ©. 


_ The reference sought by Mr. J. M. Stones 
in which Addison compares a Freethinker and 
a fly, will be found in the Speer entitled 

Against the Modern Freethinkers,” which 
forms Section IX. in Addison's ‘Christian 
Evidences.’ The “contemplation” in St. Paul’s 
where the simile appears is on p. 251 of my 
copy, of which the following is the full 
title :— 

“The | Evidences | of the | Christian Religion, 
By the Right Honorable Joseph Addison, Esq. ; 
To which are added, | several Discourses against 
Atheism and | Intidelity, and in Defence of the 
( hri stian Revelation, occasionally published | by 
Him and Others: ! And now collected into one 
Body, and digested | under their proper Heads. 
With a Preface, containing the Sentiments | of Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Lock, and Sir Isaac | Newton, concern- 
ing the Gospel-Revelation. | The Second Edition. 
London: | Printed for J. Tonson in the Strand 
MDCCX 

G. Yarrow Bapock. 

South Hackney. 


_Arputunor (9 vi. 249).— Mr. C. L. 
Kaye probably refers to James Carnegy 
Arbuthnot, about whose case there exists a 
mass of documents among the State Papers 
of the reign of George IL. in the Public 
Record Office. Db. M. R. 


SALLYWHAINE S. vi. 209). — Moore’s 
‘Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of 
Man’ gives “ Ballawhane, Quane’s Farm. 


“(Juane, contracted from MaeShane, ‘John- | 


son.’ Compare (Irish) Quain, (Gaelic) .Mae- 
(Jueen.” F. G. 


Bally, from the Gadhelic 4a//e, originally a 
place, an abode, then a town. Wharne, from 
the Erse cluain (cloon), Gaelic cluan, British 
wainor gwain, & meadow, or, more correctly, 
a fertile piece of land or a green arable spot 
surrounded or nearly surrounded by a = 
or marsh, or by a bog or marsh on one side 
and water on the other; the abode or home 
by the meadow. Joun Rapewirre. 


(9 S. vi. 242).—The name of Tal- 
bot, before it was adopted by a family, was 
that of a place on the river which gave its 
name to the Talou, the Tale, cr Tele. The 
termination or signifies a domain. 
Talbot may be interpreted “a habitation in 
the valley,” and would then be synonymous 
with Daubeuf. For the foregoing particulars 
I am indebted to the ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of England and Normandy,’ by Ordericus 
Vitalis. JUBAL STAFFORD, 

Edgeley, Stockport. 


At Folkestone there is a family named 
Tolputt ; is this a variant of Talbot? The 
ledger kept of the building of Sandgate 
Castle, near Folkestone (see Harleian Collee- 
tion, British Museum, 1647-51), 1539-40, con- 
tains the names of John and James Talbot as 
workmen employed. R. J. FyxMore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION vi. 305).— 
In the issue of ‘N. & Q.’ of 20 October last 
appears a note on the above subject, in which 
certain statements are made to support the 
view that the Crucifixion took place on 
7 April, a.p. 30. These statements seem to 
be suggested as possibilities, and are not 
based on positive evidence ; they are there- 
fore fair subjects for examination. 

The position of the embolismic month 
Veadar in the Jewish calendar at the end of 
the sacred year precludes the supposition 
that 1 Nisan was determined by merely 
reckoning a given number of days—177 or 
any other—from 1 Tisri. The intercala- 
tion was so placed that the commencement 
of the sacred year might be regulated in 
accordance with certain agricultural condi- 
tions which need not here be particularized; 
consequently 1 Nisan was fixed altogether 
independently of 1 Tisri. 

Again, on 26 Sept., a.p. 29, the moon was 
in conjunction with the sun, not at eight 
minutes past five in the afternoon, as stated, 
but at ten minutes to one, so that by the 
evening of the 27th at 6 p.m. the moon would 
have been twenty-nine hours old, when there 
would have been no difficulty in seeing it ; 
and even supposing the weather was cloudy 
and unfavourable, there is no reason for 
assuming that Jewish practice in such a case 
materially differed from that of other peoples 
who observe a lunar calendar, as, for instance, 
Mohammedan nations of the present day, who, 
when there can be no doubt that the new moon 
is in a position to be visible, though obscured 
by clouds, take it for granted that it has been 
seen. To suppose, therefore, that the com- 
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the evening of 28 Sept. seems to be somewhat 1695, may be cited as of interest in this case. 
an unwarrantable course. We are bound to | It relates a story 


accept the Jewish calendar as we have reason 
to suppose it to have been; we cannot take | 
liberties with it in order to suit a foregone | 
conclusion. 

_ However, allowing, for the sake of considera- 
tion, that 1 Nisan corresponded to 25 March, 
A.D. 30, 15 Nisan, the day of the Passover, 
would fall on 8 April; but the moon was 
at its “full” at fifteen minutes to twelve on 
the night of 6 April in that year, conse- 
quently, according to the theory suggested, 
the Passover would have been celebrated 
nearly twenty-four hours after the full moon, 
an eventuality which can scarcely be accepted 
without positive and- direct evidence, the 
coincidence of the Passover with the day of 
the full moon being of the greatest import- 
ance in the Jewish calendar. 
F. E. Hastines. 


“Hair Moon” Tavern: “Toe Maypore” 
(9 S. vi. 168, 257, 356).—I have examined in 
New York the Augustin Daly collection of 
London views, the largest and most complete 
in the world outside of the British Museum, 
Guildhall, and Gardner collections, and can- 
not find any trace of the “Half Moon” 
Tavern, Cheapside. Your correspondent 
J. H. M. is not quite correct in placing the 
site of the tavern as 140, Cheapside. No. 140 
is the location of Half Moon Alley, which was 
between Foster and Gutter Lanes; but the 
north side of the celebrated tavern stood 
upon the line of Priest’s Court, which is 
entered from No. 5, Foster Lane. Elias Ash- 
mole did not preside at a Masonic banquet 
in this tavern in 1682. His exact words as 
found in his diary are: “We all dyned at 
the Halfe-Moon-Tavern in Cheapside, at a 
Noble dinner prepaired at the charge of the 
New Accepted Masons.” The Master of the 
lodge would certainly preside. The error as 
to Ashmole’s part at the dinner has been re- 
peated for years. I have never seen any cor- 
rection of it in print. As a Mason with a 
knowledge of the original records, I think it 
is about time that the error should be noted. 

J. Ross Ropertson. 


Toronto, Canada. 


“Harrock ” (9t* S. vi. 308).—Has this no| 
other meaning than the two assigned to it in | 
the ‘H.E.D.’! Perhaps fairies are not reason- 
able beings, but whether they be or not, it 
seems foolish of them to continue the ery 
“Horse and hattock” when they are mounted, 
en route, and, it may be supposed, properly 
attired for their journey. The letter of 
Aubrey’s friend in Scotland, dated 25 March, 


aérial equestrians. 


“concerning one of the Lord Duffus (in the shire of 
Murray), his predicessors [sic] of whom it is reported, 
that upon a time, when he was walking abroad in 


| the fields near to his own house, he was suddenly 


carried away, and found the next day at Parisin the 
French king's cellar with a silver cup in his hand ; 
and that being brought into the kings presence and 
questioned by him who he was? and how he came 
thither? he told his name, his country, and the 
place of his residence, and that on such a day of the 
month (which proved to be the day immediately 
preceding), being in the fields, he heard the noise of 
a whirl-wind, and of voices crying Horse and Hattock 
(this is the word which the fairies are said to use 
when they remove from any place), whereupon he 
cried (Horse and Hattock) also, and was immediately 
caught up and transported through the air by the 
fairies to that place The gentleman by whose 
means I came to know the Lord Duffus’s sentiment 
of the foregoing story, being tutor to his lordship’s 
eldest son, told me another little passage of the 
same nature, whereof he was an eyewitness. He 
reports that when he was a boy at school in the 
town of Forres he and his school-fellows were 
upon a time whipping their tops in the church-yard 
before the door of the church ; though the day was 
calm they heard a noise of a wind, and at some 
distance saw the small dust begin to arise and turn 
round, which motion continued, advancing till it 
came to the place where they were ; whereupon they 
begun to bless themselves: but one of their number 
(being, it seems, a little more bold and confident than 
his companions), said Horse and Hattock with my 
top, and immediately they all saw the top lifted up 
from the ground......and it was found afterwards in 
the church-yard on the other side of the church.”— 
* Miscellanies,’ pp. 149-51. 

One of the German wild huntsmen, Hackel- 
block, cries “ Hoto, hoto!” as he rushes through 
the air. Once, when a young man was bold 
enough to mock the sound, Hackelblock set 
the spectre hounds upon him, and he was no 
more seen (‘Teut. Mythology,’ vol. iii. p. 921). 
An anonymous equestrian ghost in Saxony 
exclaims “Wod wod, hoho, hallo !” (p. 928.) 
I mention these examples to suggest a com- 
parison of the strange whoops indulged in by 

St. SwWITHIN. 


In addition to the explanation given by the 


| Editor from the ‘H.E.D.,’ I find by the dic- 


tionaries of N. Bailey, Halliwell, and Annan- 
dale that it also means a shock of corn, 
containing twelve sheaves. See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8tt S. xi, 446; xii. 112. 
EverarD Home CoLeMaAn, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Eveanor Cross, (9 8. vi. 
211, 296, 353).—It is not correct “that the 
ancient finial cross was [or is] in the gardens 
of the ‘Four Swans’ Inn” at Waltham. The 
actual work of restoration connected with this 
historical cross was entrusted to myself in 
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1892, and I know every stone of the fabric 
perfectly. The old fragment or fragments 
referred to were never parts or portion of 
the original cross, which dates back to A.D. 
1291-2. The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette has 
on this occasion becn hopelessly hoaxed. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


TRENTAL=“ Montu’s Minp” (9* vi. 104, 
195, 295).—The following quotations from the 
churchwardens accounts of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields may be useful to others besides 
M R. SANCROFT RANDALL. The accounts begin 
in June, 1525:— 

Arnoldes yeres mynde. 

3 Nov., 1525.—“* Receyuyd of M’ Edward Norrys 
at his monyth mynde.” 

16 Oct., 1526.—“* At the monyth mynde of Thom’s 
Joys. 


I forbear to quote more of these. The! 


entries of both monthly and yearly “ minds” 
are constant down to 1547, in which year 


there was a month’s mind in the church on | 


5 May and a year’s mind on 5 Oct. Neither 
of these services occurs again until February, 


1556, from which date till 17 Dec., 1558, they | 


are found, though less frequently than in 
Henry VIII.’s time. The entry on 17 Dee. 
occurs as the receipt of twelvepence “for the 
black Clothe that laye on Roger leas grave 
the moneth.” There is an isolated “ monethes 
mynde” in June, 1567. It would clearly 
be incorrect to confine these phrases and the 


services they recall either to pre- or post-| 


Reformation days. The word “trental” does 
not occur in these accounts at all. 
J. V. Krrro. 

The following passage, which occurs in the 
will of Edward Watson, of Lyddington, dated 
15 July, 1530, may help to throw additional 
light upon the question raised at the first 
reference :— 

“Item I will that my executo’s cause an hole 
trigintall of masses to be saide in the churche where 

shalbe buryed upon the day of my buryall if it so 
may be or ells the next day or dayes folowing and 
likewise as manny at the moneths mynde and as- 
many at my yeres day And [ will there be spent 
at the daye of my buryall and gyven to prestes 
clarks and poore people xx" and at my monethes 
mynde x" And at my yeres day x".” 
See ‘Rockingham Castle and the Watsons,’ 
p. 184. The whole of this interesting will is 
given in this work. 

“Trigintall ” explains itself, but to prevent 
misunderstanding, Whishaw (‘Law Diction- 
ary,’ London, 1829) refers it to “trental,” 


which word he explains to be an oftice for the 


dead that continued thirty days, or consisted 


27 Oct., 1525.—“ For the grete lyghts at Rob’t | 


of thirty masses. This word ought to present 
no difticulty, as it is to be found in most Eng- 
lish dictionaries. ¢.g., Webster (London, 1852) 
gives both words, and also, under *Month’'s- 
Mind,’ after giving the modern meaning of 
| “an earnest desire,” &c., he says :— 

“This phrase originated in the remembrance days 
of monkish times, when, at periodical seasons, the 
| mind or memory of the bountiful testator was to be 
kept alive by masses and prayers. 

It is curious that the generally accurate 
Littleton seems to think that trental= 
“month’s mind,” when he explains tricenale 
as “a trental or month’s-mind” (ed. London, 
Cuas. WISE. 


348).—' N. & Q.,’ 8 S. 1., contains five articles 
on this mineral. In that by the late Pror. C. 
Tomiinson, F.R.S., it is said :— 

**It was formerly much used in jeneter. but has 
now fallen into the contempt implied in the follow- 
ing couplet :— 


} 

~ 
| 

| 

| 


Qui a deux Peridots 
En a un de trop: 
which may be thus translated :— 
Who two peridots doth own, 
More than needful hath by one. 
According to Littré the etymology of the word is 
unknown ; but that philologist quotes some varia- 
tions from Du Cange (1610-88), such as ‘ Peritot,’ 
* Pelidor,’ and ‘ Periodus.’” 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Armour IN Portraits (9 8. vi. 
The conventional armour of portraits has 
survived even later than the dates named by 
|M. N. G.—for example, to the well-known 
miniature of the Prince Consort and_his 
brother. D. 


Hovses WITHOUT STarrcases (9% i. 166, 
210, 356, 418 ; ii. 89 ; iii. 116; iv. 55 ; vi. 273). 
—Notwithstanding Léon Gozlan’s contradic- 
tion in his ‘ Balzac en Pantoutles’ of the story 
that Balzac built himself a house at Jardies, 
near Paris, and forgot the staircase, which was 
said to have been added after the house was 
finished and otherwise ready for occupation, 
I find that the legend is still believed, and is 
repeated in * Autourde Honoré de Balzac,’ by 
the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, pub- 
lished so recently as 1897. The legend appears 
to have originated with Gérard de Nerval, 
| who, in an article in La Presse of 7 Oct., 1850, 
a few weeks after Balzac’s death, gave the 
| following description of the great novelist’s 
building exploits :— 

A cette Gpoque, il ne révait que d’architecture, 


| ce qui ne s’¢loignait pas beaucoup, au fond, de la 
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pensée du drame. II avait acheté, avec le produit 
d’un de ses romans, un terrain & Sévres, pres de la 


ligne future du chemin de fer, A cent pas d'une | 


station. Ilavait calculé cela et le disait & tout le 
monde naivement. 

“On peut lavouer aujourd'hui, le spéculateur 
chimérique, Tinventeur prodigue des millions du 
pére Grandet, avait mal choisi son terrain, et le 
vendeur devait en rire. C'était une  vingtaine 
dares [about an acre and a half]en surface, aA la 
hauteur du chemin de fer, et dominant de haut 
la route de Ville-d’Avray & Sévres; mais c’était 
bien le plus abominable terrain qui fit au monde; 
un fond de glaise maintenait les eaux clans la couche 
sablonneuse supérieure; puis au-dessus du sable 
venait la terre végétale. Or, dans un tel terrain 
voici ce qui se passe lorsqu’on batit: le poids de 
moellons fee les eaux retenues dans les couches de 
sable & s’échapper par les fentes et les fissures de la 
glaise; le oae alors en se tassant fait varier la 
surface du sol, et la maison s’en va. On recom- 
mence: méme cause, méme effet. 

“C'est ce qui est arrivé trois fois; la maison, 
construite apres les dessins de Balzac lui-méme [this 
does not agree with Léon Gozlan’s description, who 
speaks of there having been architects, in the plural), 
sen allait peu & peu vers la route. Elle y glissait 
d'une maniére insensible, comme on glisse vers la 
tombe. Il commenea alors parler des pi/ofis qu'on 
pourrait implanter dans le sol pour le raffermir. I 
ne croyait pas au bois ordinaire que notre com- 
merce national aurait pu lui fournir per cette 
entreprise. Il nous parlait de pilotis en bois d’aloés 
—Ceci peut étonner au premier abord—mais tout 
s‘expliquait par ce simple fait: Il y a, disait-il, a 
Yenise, des palais magnitiques, enti¢rement con- 
struits sur des pilotis d’aloés. Les héritiers des 
grandes familles du pays vivent pauvrement en 
général, avec une peusion de douze cents <wanzigs 
que leur fait l’Autriche. Ils n’ont pas le droit de 
vendre les tableaux, ni les marbres ; mais en dessous 
main, ils ont établi un commerce inconnu de 
lAutriche, c'est de faire scier la nuit les vieux 
pilotis incorruptibles de bois d’aloés et de les 
remplacer par des pilotis de chéne; je veux, 
ajoutait-il, en secret faire acheter quelques cen- 
taines de ces pilotis d’aloés pour raffermir mon 
terrain. Cependant un entrepreneur intelligent lui 
prouva qu’avec un bon systéme de terrassement, les 
pilotis deviendraient inutiles. Il arréta done sa 
commande de Venise. Et, en effet, la maison 
dominant bientét trois étages de terrasses, se 
trouva solidifiée par des petits murs en moellons, 
supportant des vases de fleurs, présentaient 
den bas, pour nous servir d’une phrase de Fénélon, 
un horizon & souhait pour le plaisir des yeux. 

“Dans la maison construite d’aprés ses dessins, 
Balzac n’avait oubli¢é qu'une chose, lescalier. Sur 
les observations qu’on lui fit, il établit Pescalier au 
ehors, comme dans les chalets suisses.—‘ Autour 
de Honoré de Balzac,’ pp. 181-4.” 

The explanation of the alleged omission of 
the staircase to Les Jardies, as I have already 
related on the authority of Léon Gozlan, is 
very simple. Balzac employed an architect 
who prepared plans for the building in the 
usual way, and, of course, provided a stair- 


building was nearly completed a staircase 
was constructed in front of the house which 
formed no part of the original design. 

Joun Hess. 


Grace Cuurcn (8 §. viii. 148, 377).-- 


‘A Vindication of the Ministers,’ 


1650, reprinted in ‘The Rights of Protestant 
Dissenters, M.pcc.Iv.,’ one of the signatures 
is “William Harrison, minister of Grace- 
church.” If this Gracechurch can be identified 
it may form a connecting link. 


Ricuarp H. THornron, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Coat or Arms (9" 8. vi. 349).—It is very 
helpful, in asking for the identification of an 
unknown coat of arms, to mention (if possible) 
what county it hails from, or at all events 
whether English, Scottish, or Irish. The 
arms described by your correspondent are 
very like those of Hiil of St. John’s, co. Wex- 
ford, who bear Argent, two bars sable, spotted 
ermine; in chief a lion passant gules. A 
martlet is mentioned in the query, but not 
located on the shield. Lathebury (Leicester- 
shire) bear Argent, two bars azure ; on a can- 
ton a martlet or. 

OswaLp Hunter-Buarr, O.8.B. 

Oxford. 


Earty Irisa Iceranp (9 vi. 170, 232, 
353).—In dealing with the question of pre- 
cedence as between Scandinavian and Irish 
we need not limit ourselves to the “ written” 
stage of history, for man, as a migratory 
animal, certainly resided in or visited Iceland 
before 800 a.p. Indeed, we may, in imagina- 
tion, go back to the voyage of Pytheas, who 
visited Thule, at six days and six nights’ 
voyage from Britain. Further, that Claudian 
describes Ireland, “ icy lerne,” as a sort of 
Ultima Thule, does not necessarily give these 
Celts a precedence over Scandinavians. 

Masor Burrineton §. vi. 349).—One 
of my oldest and best Devonshire friends for 
very many years was the late Mr. Frederick 
Burrington, a carrier in an extensive way of 
business, of Fore Street, Exeter. He was a 
native of Crediton, his father being a farmer, 
who, I believe, rented under the Bullers of 
Downe, the ancestors of General Sir Redvers 
Buller, and the leading Whig family of the 
district. After serving his apprenticeship at 
Crediton he went into business at Teign- 
mouth, where I remember him first in 1839, 
when he was the parish overseer in company 
with my own brother-in-law, William Field ; 


case. Balzac, during the progress of the works, 
appropriated the space reserved for the stair- | 
case for some other purpose, and when the | 


and he soon afterwards took up his abode at 
Exeter, where for a long period he did a 
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quotation from Macaulay's ‘History’ that | 

my old friend was of the same family as the 

courageous adherent of the Prince of Orange. 
R. 


Tue Orper or RaAMAKRISHNA (9" §., vi. 347). 
--The following paragraph, cut from the 
Daily Chronicle of 7 Nov., will probably 
interest your correspondent :—- 

“Sister Nivedita, of the Order of Ramakrishna, 
of Caleutta, is at present in London on a lecturing 
mission. She appears in lecture halls and drawing- 
rooms wearing the garb of her Order—a society of 
Wandering Friars, men and women who devote 
themselves to the interests of the very poor. Her 
object is to remove misconceptions as to the reli- 
gious thought of India, and she addresses herself 
especially to vindicating the Hindoo character from 
the charge of untruthfulness made against it. The 
appearance of untruthfulness, she points out, is 
really only the Oriental counterpart of the ‘ con- 
ventional falsehood’ of European social life, having 
exactly the same object —to make the wheels of 
every-day life move more smoothly. On the other 
hand, she maintains that the pursuit of truth in 
all its great and essential aspects is revered and 
iractised among the Indian peoples. The so-called 
idolatry she ex plains as innocent and even helpful 
symbolism. Sister Nivedita has on several occasions 
had the adv: intage of having as chairman the 
acholarly Prof. Romesh Dutt, now lecturing upon 
questions of Indian philosophy at University Col- 
lege. Sister Nivedita is known to her English 
friends as Miss Noble.” 

G. L. Aprerson. 

“Seek” or “Seeke” (9 8S. v. 26; vi. 211, 
291).—Later reading enables me to amend my 
explanation of “ blow the seek,” which is not 
. synonymous,” as I surmised, with “blow a 
rechase” or “recheat.” I have met with an 


| Marquis of ‘Salisbury, 


example much earlier than 1621 from the | 


*Coucher-Booke of the Honour of Tutburye, 
as quoted by Blount in his * Fragmenta Anti- 
quitatis,’ 1679, p. 170, where “ blow a Seeke,” 
“blowe a Recheate,” and “blowe a Morte” 
occur successively as three distinct blasts. 
“Blowe a seeke” is explained by Beckwith, 
in his 1815 edition of the ‘Fragmenta’ (p. 53: 2), 
as “a manner of blowing a huntsman’s horn, 
such as is used when they seek a deer.” 

this definition be correct, “ blowing the seek ” 
would be a signal fer opening the chase, not 
for renewing it when the quest failed. 

F. Adams. 


Prime (8 x. 357, 438; xi. 69, 
151, 510; xii. 55, 431 ; 9 ii. 99 iii. 15, 52, 
109, 273, 476 ; iv. 34; v. 94, 213).—The original 
query was as to why it was no place was 
assigned in the table of precedence to the 
Prime Minister as such, and no allusion even 
made to such a personage, and the obvious 
reply came from more than one quarter that 
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lucrative trade. It would seem from the | F in law there is no such office as that of Prime 


Minister, and that, therefore, the bearer of 
that title could have no legal precedence. But 
the Queen has now formally adopted the 
phrase, as witness the following extract from 


| the official Court Circular : 


“The Queen held a Council to-day [Nov. 12] at 
1 o'clock, at which were present the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G., Lord President of the Council; the 
K.G., Prime Minister: the 
Maryuis of Lansdowne, K.G. : the es Hon. C. T, 
Ritchie, M.P.; the Right Hon. St. J. Brodrick, 
M.P.; and Lieutenant-( olonel the Right Hon. Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B.’ 

It is to be noted that immediately prior to 
this Council Lord Salisbury had delivered up 
the Seals of the Foreign Office and had re- 
ceived the Privy Seal, and that, in the list as 
given above, he is placed in the regular order 
of precedence, immediately after the Lord 
President. What precedence would have been 
given him if he had taken the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, for example, 
remains matter for speculation. 

F. 


Moatep Mounps (9 8. v. 309, 399, 454 ; vi 
11, 76, 134, 170, 253, 336).—“ The evidence for 
their Norman origin is overwhelming.” By 
no means do I venture to deny this. Still, is 
there not a difficulty in the way? Could a 
Norman keep be carried by a piled-up mound 
of Norman origin? Surely such a mound 
would need many years’ “settling” before it 
could bear such a burden. A mound formed 
by scarping a natural elevation is quite 
another thing. Vide Corfe Keep. 

J. Moute. 


Dorchester. 


Prets AND Scots (9 §, v. 261, 418, 482 ; vi 
90, 196). —T wo correspondents have 
me with replies to my note at the second 
reference. One of these—that of P. F. H.— 
can hardly be taken au grand sériewr, and 
alls for no animadversion other than that 
my note has pricked him into a humour 
which is less Scottish than Erse. The old 
Milesian blood overflows deliciously the 
banks of its Caledonian canals. With Mr. 
W. M. G. Easton the case is more serious. 
He means what he says, and his indictment 
wears the mask of veracity. But it is only a 
mask. The offending sentence ran thus: 
“The Ulster plantation under James was 
nothing short of a return of the descendants 
of the original Irish colonists to the mother 
country,” and [ find nothing in Mr. Easton’s 
rejoinder to lead me to change it. My con- 


tention would hold good were there but one 
planter-family of Scottish blood, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Easton's own showing there were 
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more. I did not assert that a// James’s 
protégés were of Erse descent, but that those 
who were so were simply returning to their 
racial land, and I repeat the statement. The 
others were immigrants of an alien blood— 
as much as the ‘lurks are in Palestine or the 
English in India—albeit generically dubbed 
“Scottish settlers.” There was nothing 
“Scottish” about them beyond accident of 
birth in or near Seotland. But the “ Scot- 
tish” element was more ciscernible in James’s 
than in Elizabeth’s settlement in Ireland. 
Hence those of it who went over under the 
former betook themselves under favouring 
circumstances to the soil of their ancestors. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SurroLtk NAME ror Lapysirp v. 48, 
154, 274; vi. 255)—The rime referred to, as 
I remember it to have been pretty generally 
used by children in my boyhood with the 
view of causing a ladybird when placed on 
one’s hand to tly away, was :— 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ; 

Your house is on tire and your children at home. 
Ihave known this little insect to be named 
also “lady-cow ” and “ lady-tfly.” 

| 

When I was a child, after admiring to our 
hearts’ desire the pretty ladybird, we little 
ones would start it flying again, crying at the 
same time :— 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ; 

Your house is on tire and children’s at home. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

In Derbyshire children knew this insect 
by a variety of names. “Cow-lady ” was the 
most common, and [ always understood that 
it was due to the markings of its wing-cases 
being somewhat like the markings of red 
cattle with white spots, which certainly were 
more plentiful years ago than now. We 
also called them “ cushy-cows,” “lady-cows,” 
and “ladybirds.” It was lucky to find one 
on our clothing, and it was customary to 
take the cow-lady in the hand, throw it 
upwards, and, as it flew away, say :~- 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ; 

Your house is on fire, your children all gone— 

All but one— 

Who’s writing a letter as fast as she can. 

Worksop. 


“SHoT FREE” (6% §. vii. 287 ; viii. 12, 357, 
504; 9 §. vi. 217, 311).—Shot, a score or 
reckoning, is still used in this locality. Miss 
Baker refers to ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ | 


Act IT. se. v., where Speed says, “I'll to the 

alehouse with you presently ; where, for one 

shot of five-pence, dees shalt have five thou- 

sand welcomes.” Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue BELLMAN (9 §, vi. 350).—I remember 
quite well hearing the postman of the Fitzroy 
Square region passing along in front of my 
father’s house, carrying a bag and ringing a 
bell in order that he might receive letters 
destined for the General Post. To the best 
of my recollection this occurred every day at 
5 o'clock p.M., and a fee of a penny per letter 
was given to the bellman. This reminiscence 
is more than fifty years old. The bellman was, 
however, a much older institution than this, 
seeing that among the hand-coloured mezzo- 
tints published ¢. 1770 by Carrington Bowles 
at 69, St. Paul’s Churchyard, No. 133 is styled 
‘The Bell Woman,’ and copied by Philip 
Dawe from a picture by Henry Morland, 
George Morland’s father. It shows a pretty 
‘oung woman standing near a lantern which 
oa against a wall and a placard bearing 
the royal arms. She is ringing a bell and 
holding one hand for a penny to a boy, who 

resents a letter addressed “ To Thomas Jones, 


4 


Esc. at Youville, Bucks.” The boy looks im- 
ploringly at her because he has not the — 
needed to secure the despatch of his letter. 
Below the design the following verses are 
engraved :— 
This simple Boy has lost his Penny, 
And She without it won’t take any ; 
What can He do in such a Plight ? 
This Letter cannot go to Night. 
See the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum,’ No. 4498. F. G. 8S 


When the custom of sending a bellman 
round to collect letters for the outgoing mails 
was discontinued I cannot remember, but in 
1843-4 I was frequently sent out with letters 
for the bellman when the sound of the bell 
announced his approach. His official costume 
was a scarlet swallow-tail coat and a tall hat 
with broad gold band. J. P. E.S. 


This must have been so, for it is not very 
long ago, in a shop where all sorts of old 
things were to be sold, I saw an engraving 
(an old engraving) of such a bellman—a 
man with a bell, evidently ringing it, and 
calling out for letters. The title, the words 
of which I forget, indicated as much. 
E. A. C. 
I well remember when letters for the night 
mails were collected in London by a red- 
coated post-office official, who carried a bell 


De 


and large bag to hold the letters entrusted 
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to his care. During the thirties this official 
changed his red coat of the weekday for a 
black gown on the Sunday, when he filled the 
situation of verger at the Foundling Hospital 
chapel. 

Clanton Knight, in his 
says :— 

“Within this district (three miles) the General 
Post letter carriers go through their respective 
walks with a bell, and for a penny each collect the 
letters which were too late (five o’clock) for the 
receiving houses, calling also in many cases daily at 
the counting-houses and shops of merchants and 
tradesmen, for which extra service they are re- 
munerated by a Christmas gratuity.” 


‘ 


uondon’ (viii. 284), 


I think this mode of collecting the letters for | 
the night mails was discontinued shortly after | 


the Penny Post Act came into operation. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan, 


“DoING THE DANCERS” vi. 288).— 
“ Dancers ” was criminals’ slang for the steps 
of the treadmill, the “ stepper,” the.“ wheel 
of life,” the “everlasting staircase,” or ** Col. 
Chesterton’s everlasting staircase,” after the 
inventor. Hence the word’s application to 
the domestic staircase. The term probably 
came in vogue with the invention of the 
treadmill, which was often the first act in the 


drama which culminated in the “dance upon | 


nothing,” 7.e., hanging. “‘I am half inclined 
to dance.’ * You'll dance upon nothing pre- 
sently,’ rejoined Jonathan” (H. Ainsworth, 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ chap. xxxi.). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


LueGace Trarn (9 v. 332).—In a stray 
volume (the second) of the Practical Me- 
chanic’s Journal (Glasgow, 1849-50) I find, at 

. 100, an article ‘On the Construction of 
signed T. Passavant, where 
distinctions are drawn between “ passenger ” 
engines built for speed and “luggage” 
engines in which power is the main de- 
sideratum. Here “luggage ” seems to signify 
“heavy draught” (from /ug=to draw), and 
to have no reference to passengers’ trunks, 
boxes, &e., which aenecalie go in the vans 
included in passenger trains. The foregoing 
may account for the term “luggage trains” 
having come to be used sometimes instead of 
the more correct goods trains. Apropos, it is 
curious that, as Mr. Tuomas remarks at the 
above reference, trunks has come to be con- 
sidered an essentially American word. Asa 
young Berkshire boy in the fifties I certainly 
veard my mother speak of packing my trunk 
—a small skin-covered affair with an arched 
lid and a lattice tray inside, for linen and 
clothes. There was also a larger painted deal 
box with flat lid, for books, cake, &c. 
Thackeray and Dickens both use trunk as an 


English word. The former, in the opening 
'chapter of ‘Vanity Fair,’ mentions Becky 
| Sharp's “very small and weather-beaten old 
cow’s-skin trunk "— perhaps a counterpart of 
mine, which came to me from my grand- 
| father’s lumber-room—such as is depicted by 
| Phiz in the illustration in ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
jwit’ of Tom Pinch leaving Pecksniff's, 
though Dickens in the text speaks of a box. 
| Boz, however, in his youthful sketch of 
‘Early Coaches,’ describes a troubled dream 
/ or nightmare, in which he was an apprentice 
in a trunk-maker’s shop. Kelly’s ‘ London 
| Directory’ for 1897 contains two columns of 
trunk and portmanteau makers. I think 
that nothing is more true than the trite 
remark that many a good old English word, 
after dropping out of every-day use at home, 
‘comes back to us across the Atlantic as 
purely American. Of course, Mr. THoMAs is 
quite right in saying that trun‘s now smacks 
of America. H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


CALLAWAY (9 S. vi. 369).—The name of 
Kellaway, Calloway, Kelway, with other 
variants, is well known in Devon and Corn- 
wall. I believe the arms belonging to this 
name are Arg., two graziers or spokeshaves 
sa., between four pears or. I have an em- 
| blazoned coat of arms of seventy-two quarters 
|in which this coat is shown, where it repre- 
| sents either the family of Stowford of Stow- 
ford, co. Devon, or Kelleway of Stowford, 
co. Devon, the latter adopting it by descent 
from the former. J. g ATTWOOD. 

Plymouth. 


There is a Mr. John Callaway practising as 
a solicitor and holding many appointments at 
Westbury, Wilts. I believe his family came 
from Guildford. The well-known colonial 
bishop of the same name is one of the same 
family. W. B. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (7 8. 
ix. 269).— 
Ten years ago C. W. asked where the following 
lines could be found :— 
*Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 
I believe no reply was ever given. Now in reading 
vol. iv. of Augustus Hare’s ‘Story of my Life,’ 
yp. 300-1, I have come across the following lines, 
Conk, Mr. Hare says, ‘‘ by Lord Stanhope one Sunday 
in Glasgow, when he had betaken himself for hours 
to examining the epitaphs in the churchyard, and 
at length he found a single verse which atoned for 
the badness of all the rest :— 
Shed not for me the bitter tear, 
Nor pour for me the vain regret ; 
For though the casket is not here, 
The gem within it sparkles yet.” 


A. R, 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Odyssey. Rendered into English Prose by 

Samuel Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Burier’s rendering of the ‘Odyssey’ is a 
companion—we may say a complementary —volume 
to his ‘The Authoress of the Odyssey’ (see 8 S. 
xii. 459) and his ‘Iliad of Homer,’ rendered into 
English prose (see 9° S. ii. 419). Like the later 
work, it is intended “ for the use of those who 
cannot read the original.” Like it, too, it has a 
motto from a private letter (in this case anony- 
mous), with which we fully agree, which is more 
than we can say in the case of the previous words 
of Baron Merian prefixed to the translation of 
the ‘Iliad.’ Mr. Butler’s present correspondent, 
who may well be the same as the earlier, says: 
“From some points of view it is impossible to take 
the ‘ Odyssey’ seriously enough ; from others it is 
impossible to take it seriously at all; but from 
whichever point of view it be regarded, its beauty 
is alike unsurpassable,” This is admirably said. 
Take the ‘ Odyssey’ only as a collection of stories— 
fairy tales, if you will—and it is better than the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and more stimulating than a 
Norse saga. There is material enough in it for 
one of the best of illustrated Christmas books in 
which a boy would delight. We are not, of course, 
endorsing a mode of treatment so irreverent. We 
have read, however, for our own delectation the 
translation side by side with the sixth volume of 
Dr. Mardrus’s pleasant French adaptation of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and have, as a matter of enjoy- 
ment, scarcely known to which to award the 
preference. 

We had, as Mr. Butler would wish, one special 
reason for reading his book from cover to cover. 
That reason was the wish to see how far a render- 
ing. of the entire text bore out the views maintained 
in ‘The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ and supported 
in that work by a translation of portions. Without 
saying that the result of such perusal is to bring 
us over to Mr. Butler’s opinion, we may affirm that 
the reputed or po che authorship is not only 


highly ingenious—which, coming from one with | 
critical insight so marvellous, it is bound to be— | 


but plausible. Is it, however, in Mr. Butler's 
estimate, likely that a feminine author—Nausicaa 
or another-—would put in the mouth of Agamemnon, 
addressing Ulysses, words such as “‘ Bo sure, there- 
ore.....and not be too friendly with your own 
wife. Do not tell her all that you know perfectly 
well yourself. Tell her a part only, and keep your 
own counsel about the rest”? Intolerant of her 
erring sister we know the authoress to be, though 
Penelope is not an erring sister, puzzling as is her 
treatment of the suitors; but no such jealousy of 
the honour and dignity of woman as Mr. Butler 
ascribes to her is theres om n in this advice. Again, 
concerning Argos, the dog of Ulysses, it is said, 
“Now he has fallen on evil times, for his master is 
dead and gone, and the women take no care of him. 
Servants never do their work when their master’s 
hand is no longer over them, for Jove takes half 
the goodness out of a man when he makes a slave 
of him.” This scarcely reads like the expression of 
an unmarried woman. It may be such, however, 
and Nausicaa, as a great lady—for as such she is, of 
course, to be reckoned—may well regard the girls 
as sluts or ‘**hussies,” to use a term which, in the 


‘Iliad,’ Venus ventures to apply in the singular 
to Helen of Troy. The method employed by Mr. 
Butler in the *‘ Odyssey’—which on his title-page 
he naturally does not ascribe to Homer—is the 
same as that he chose for the ‘ Iliad,’ and is very 
free and familiar. It wins our hearty commenda- 
tion. With this volume, presumably, Mr. Butler's 
studies in Homer end. Reresnaiie, we trust the 
contrary is the case, and we shall be glad of more 
speculations. If, however, as may well be, he has 
said his say, he will occupy another field, and we look 
for some keen pleasure in his recently announced 
return to those admirable people the Erewhonians. 


Guingamor : Sir Launfal: Tyolet: The Were Wolf. 
Rendered into English by Jessie L. Weston. 
(Nutt.) 

Tue third volume of the “ Arthurian Romances 

unrepresented in Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’” 

differs in important respects from its predecessors. 

It consists of /ais of Marie de France and others 

translated into English prose by Miss Weston. 

These /ais, founded by Marie upon Breton legends, 

and written in rimed octosyllabic verse, consist, 

it may be said, of materials out of which the 

Arthurian legend developes itself. They are charm- 

ingly naive and tender, and preserve very much of 

these qualities even in a translation. Miss Weston 
shows exactly in her preface what is their value, 
concerning which different opinions prevail, and 
she says beautifully concerning them and _ the 

Arthurian legends generally, “ Children of a land 

of eternal youth, Arthur and his knights are ever 

young.” Of the four stories, two are known to be 
by ) arie de France, and a third is, with much 
show of reason, assigned to her. In some of them 

Arthur is not mentioned ; in others he is. In ‘Sir 

Launfal’ Guinevere is presented in a sufficiently 

odious light. Guingamor has an experience far 

beyond Rip van Winkle, seeing that, beguiled by « 
fair enchantress, he has a sleep of ‘three hundred 
years. The /ai of ¢ Tyolet’ is almost the same as 
the story, of Percival narrated by C Chrétien de 

Troyes. ‘The Were Wolf’ is a curious story of 

wifely treachery, and is linked to many Celtic or 

Scandinavian fictions. Illustrations by Caroline 

Watts preserve admirably the atmosphere of Ar- 

thurian romance. The design to ‘Guingamor’ is as 

full of mystery as of beauty. 


By-ways among Books. By David J. Mackenzie, 
F.S.A.Scot. (Wick, Rae.) 
Mr. MackeEnztk, who is a lover of literature and of 
books, has collected into a volume six lectures 
delivered principally, if not wholly, ‘under the 
auspices of the Shetland Literary and Scientitic 
Society.” First in interest among these is that on 
‘ Books and Book-Hunting,’ which proves the writer 
to be an enthusiast. An essay on Keats is good, 
but we should have cared more for it had it dealt 
at greater length with the Odes, which constitute 
Keats’s principal claim to rank with the immortals, 
and with the ‘ Belle Dame sans Merci,’ which is 


| unrivalled in literature. A sort of pendant to this 


lec ture is given at the close in an account of Lyly’s 

‘Endymion.’ Mr. Mackenzie displays a familiority 
with the Italian poets not common in these days. 
Other lectures are on that remarkable being Flo- 
rentius Volusenus, otherwise Florence Wilson, 
* Romance,’ and * Trace and Commerce in Ancient 
Times.’ Most of these would have constituted 
more attractive reading had they been expanded, 
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and had the signs of being intended for oral delivery | that many of the facts here given have hitherto 


been removed. They show, however, a wide know- 
ledge, and may be perused with pleasure and gain. 
ee, l 


Much Ado about Nothing ; Antony and ¢ Veopatra ; 
Coriolanus. Introductions and Notes by John 
Dennis. Illustrations by Byam Shaw. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


remained unknown except to a few experts. Evi- 


| dence is now before us which we think amounts to 


demonstration that malaria — including, we need 
not say, the English ague—is communicated to man 
solely by the bite of gnats. The history is as won- 
derfui as any tale in folk-lore, and indicates a 


| method by which we may hope to stamp out, or at 


Turee volumes more have been added to the | 


“Chiswick Shakespeare” of Messrs. Bell & Sons, 


which must now number some fifteen or more | 


plays. To the merits, artistic and literary, of 
this ideal pocket edition we have drawn frequent 
attention. The new volumes are, of course, in all 
respects equal to the old. There is the same im- 
peccable text, the same helpful notes, and the same 
suggestive and impressionist designs. At the period 
now at hand the “ Chiswick Shakespeare ” should 
commend itself as an ideal gift-book. The illus- 
trations to ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ are specially 
attractive. 


‘Morocco Past AND PRESENT,’ in the Quarterly 
Review for October, is a sound and thoughtful paper 
on a kingdom perhaps less known to the modern 
Englishman than any other state in the world, if we 
except certain parts of Borneo. The few who have 
explored it give accounts which greatly vary in de- 
tail, but all agree that its present condition is cruel 
and barbarous. Though the inhabitants are devout 
Moslem, the moral teaching of the Koran seems to 
have very little influence on their lives. The writer 
suggests that the cruelty of those who have the 
power to be so is shocking to the European con- 
science, and his rapid sketch of past times shows 
that it has been so almost from the beginning of 
the kingdom. Of the Moorish corsairs and the 
Christians whom they reduced to slavery he gives 
a heartrending picture, and draws attention to the 


devotion of those monastic orders which worked | 


so nobly for the relief of their sufferings. Venice 
and Holland paid a yearly tribute that these detest- 


able ruftians should spare their people. England did | 


much the same thing, though, so far as we remember, 
there was no hard-and-fast bargain. Collections were 
made in the churches on behalf of the Christian 
slaves in Morocco. The sums given we have often 
met with in churchwardens’ accounts and parish 
registers. ‘‘In 1725 Thomas Betton, a Turkey 
merchant, left a large sum to the Ironmongers’ 
Company for the yo oe of British slaves’ ; 
and it will hardly be believed that at least a cen- 
tury after this payments were made from his fund. 
The paper on ‘ Longinus and the Treatise on the 
Sublime’ shows a very wide knowledge not only of 
the special subject on which it treats, “but of Greek 
literature in general. Who really produced the 

work has long been a subject of « wm A noe rsy. The 
present writer believes that it was written by the 
author to whom it attributed—that is, 
Longinus the Palmyrene. ‘ Early Scottish History’ 
merits careful study. It is by some one who must 
have long worked independently on the subject. 
Here and there we may differ from his conclusions, 
but we are constrained to say that, on the w hole, he 
possesses a wide outlook, and, what is even nore 
important, clear vision—qualities by no means so 
common as they ought to have been in some who 
have undertaken to interpret the complex affairs of 
the Northern kingdom. New knowledge of an 
important kind is given in ‘ Malaria and the Mos- 
quito.” We call it new because we feel assured 


least to mitigate greatly, a disease which is here 
spoken of as one of the most deadly sicknesses from 
which the human race suffers. inglish Patriotic 
Poetry’ is hardly worth a place in the (Quarterly. 
Our great patriotic poems are well known, and 
surely, even in war time, it is hardly worth while 
to reprint extracts from the trash of which so 
many dull wits have delivered themselves during 
the last twelvemonth. That such things should be 
preserved in our great libraries is obvious ; but it 
1s by no means so clear that there is a necessity to 
draw immediate attention to them. The papers 
on ‘ Elizabethan Sport’ and ‘Charles Lamb’ are 
pleasant reading, but by no means striking or 


With much regret we chronicle the loss of 
Florence, the elder daughter of Mr. Edward Pea- 
cock, who was born 11 January, 1855, and died 
17 November. Her keen interest and knowledge 
in antiquarian matters and folk-lore—which might 
fairly be described as her birthright—have often 
been exhibited to the advantage of our readers in 
reviews as well as notes. Sorry are we that a 
connexion which we had hoped would last for 
many years has been thus abruptly severed. Mr. 
Peacock, whose loss we are in a position rightly to 
estimate, has our full sympathy. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each nove, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such adda as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
* Duplicate.” 

K. H.—You ought to read the rules, and 

. the references at the head of your reply. 

al ORRIGENDA. ~P. 366, col. 1, 1. 28, for “ sigge” and 

‘is” read and 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”— Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In ony 8vo. printed on ue paper, and ~— in buckram, 
ith broad margin tor Notes, price 1/. . net. 


Now THE NEW (F OURTEBNTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold 
at Auction, the Titles and Description in Full, the 
Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season 
1900. 

The New Volume contains an unusual number of Early 
Printed Books with Woodcuts ; also of English Classics of 
the Kighteenth Century, and of the Old Dramatists. 

“*Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a 
reference book of the greatest value.”— Atheneum. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of * Book-Prices Current’ are 
out of print. Information concerning these can be had on appli- 
cation to the Publisher ; the more recent ones can still be had at 
the published price. 

*,* The Index to the First Ten Volumes of ‘ BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT’ is in the Press and will be ready shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, 1/. 1s. net. 


The MINOR WRITINGS of CHARLES 
DICKENS: a Bibliography and Sketch. By F. 
KITTON, Author of * Dickensiana,’ ‘ Charles Dickens oy 
Pen and Pencil,’ * Dickens and his Illustrators,’ &c. 

“The little volume is daintily and carefully produced, 
and, whilst of distinct interest to the general reader, is 
quite indispensable to the ardent Dickensian.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


Cloth, price 4s. 6d.; roxburgh, half-morocco, 7s. 6d.; 
Large Paper, 1/. ls. net. 


The NOVELS of CHARLES DICKENS. 
A Bibliography and Sketch. By FREDERIC G. 
KITION, Author of ‘Charles Dickens by Pen and 
Pencil,’ &c. With a Portrait which bas not been pub- 
lished before. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
WITH INDEX. 


In crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


The RIGHT to BEAR ARMS. By “ X,” 


the Writer of the Series of Articles which appeared in 
the Saturday Neview over that signature. 

“We cordially recommend this little book to those who 
are ignorant of such matters, and are not above learning 
something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though 
they may be certain of their own right to use arms. The 
book is torcibly and clearly written, the arguments are 
unanswerable and supported by extracts trom ancient 
documents, and many common delusions about arms are 
exposed.” —Spectator. 


In paper cover, price fd. 


REFLECTIONS on the CHARACTER 
and DOINGS of the SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY of 
ADDISON. 

“ The author seeks to connect the Spectator character with | 
one Richard Duke, of Bulford, with whom the Adison | 
family was probably on visiting terms when the essayist 


was a boy. The notion is a pleasant one, and Mr. Duke | 


follows out his theory in a convincing way without brow- 
beating the reader into positive acceptance. Apart from its 
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